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W hite House Conterence Followup 


Commissioner Plans State and Regional Meetings 


lo Implement Results 


7 JAMES E, ALLEN, JR., COMMIS that what he had suggested had survived 
sioner of Education, is planning to the refining process to which all reports 


invite representatives of statewide lay and = of the individual roundtables were sub 
proiessional groups interested in educa jected. Thus it seemed to each man and 
tion in New York State to discuss woman that his or her ideas were incor 
methods of following up the results of porated m the final report, an unusual 
the White House Conference on [educa experiment in democratic procedures 
tion which closed December 1 The While the same amount of time was 
tat willl te 6c 1 ive the interest Hotted . af the ole cueel 

Op TEC Will be to Keep alive the interest a ted to each Of the six questions Coy 
developed at the Conference and to take ered by the Conterence, the greatest 1 
= P oad ~e inokine toward ; EEE ee eee any t of th , 
any steps necessary, looking toware m terest and debate grew out « the issu 


plementing the recommendations agreed of Federal aid to schools. When the dust 


upon there. had settled, the delegates voted 2 to | 

Commissioner Allen reported his re in favor of Federal aid to States for school 
actions to the Conference at a meeting of construction. Commissioner Allen sug 
the professional staff of the State Educa gested that with this clear result, the 
tion Department shortly following his re chances for passage of the Kelly bill in 
turn from Washington. After sketching Congress, providing this aid, were cor 
in the unusual methods employed to — siderably enhanced He warned, how 
assure maximum participation of every ever, that such issues as segregation, aid 
delegate to the Conference, he described 11 to private and parochial schools and the 
SOE detail some ot the outstanding relative needs of th ditterent States 
events and his evaluation of them might delay final approval 

He explained that while some delegates Che Commissioner nm ¢ uating the 
ipproached the Conference with some Conference, declared that the meetings 
suspicion as to what it might accomplish, had been “ very healthy for America 
hefore the Conference ended, this skepti education.” Generally, lh heard littl 
cism was replaced with admiration. He criticism of present-day schools and their 
described the procedure as “risky but programs or criticisms of the Johnny 
successful.” The result was that state can't read” type he fact that laymet 
ments emanating from the meetings were comprised such a large proportion of the 
from the conference and not from any i 2,000 delegates made this result more i 


dividual. Each delegate had the feeling teresting, he sai 








In establishing their beliefs on what 
the schools should accomplish, the dele- 
gates included as essential not only the 
three K's but such subjects as music, art, 
citizenship education, driver training and 
such services as guidance, many of which 
have been subjects of past controversy. 
There was serious concern about educa- 
tion as a means of strengthening democ- 
racy and a determination to see that it 
becomes better, with more adequate = 
sources for the schools, the Commissioner 
reported. 

This agreement on the part of the dele 
gates, the Commissioner pointed out, con- 
stitutes a fine recognition and commenda 
for the job educators have been 
doing. The 
lieves, will do much to promote increased 


tion 
whole Conference, he be- 
interest among legislators, school boards 
and citizens’ groups in adequate support 


of schools and in understanding their 
problems. 

Dr. Allen suggested that each of the 
delegates from New York State take all 
possible opportunity to explain to groups 
the aims and accomplishments of the 


White 


same manner as he made his report to the 


House Conference in much the 
Department staff. 

One of the conclusions reached by the 
that in New York 


State, while education still has a long way 


Commissioner was 


to go, “ we also have gone a long way 
ahead,’ when compared to the progress 
made in other States. 


\llen regretted that the 


Committee for the 


Commissioner 
New York State 
White House 


was unable to have the additional issues 


Conference on Education 


of higher and adult education included on 


the Washington agenda. 





Results of Conference Summarized 


S° REPORTS WERE DEVELOPED AS A RE- 
flection of opinion of the nearly 2,000 
delegates White 


Conference on Education in Washington. 
one of the six 


attending the House 


Each report considers 


questions on the Conference agenda. 
Some of the significant recommendations 


made are outlined below. 


1. What should our schools 
accomplish? 
that education is a 


Delegates stated 


sound and necessary investment in_ the 
future well-being of our Nation and of 
our democratic way of life. 

It was recommended that the schools 
should continue to develop the funda- 
our 


f 


mental skills, an appreciation for 


democratic heritage and a knowledge ( 


American institutions. Other goals men- 
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tioned were ettective work habits, self- 


discipline and a basic knowledge of the 
physical 
The 


were urged to develop ethical 


sciences for understanding the 


world and man’s relation to it 
schools 
behavior based on a sense of moral and 
spiritual values and to promote an aware- 
ness of our relationships with the world 
community 
\ strong guidance program for the 


development of the talents of all chil- 


dren, retarded, average and gifted, was 


stressed 


2. In what ways can we organize our 
school system more efficiently 
and economically? 
Delegates recommended a single ad- 
ministrative unit for each school district, 
education and a 


a competent board of 
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White House Conference Procedure 





180 Chairmen go on to Chair- 
2,000 Participants meet at 180 round- man Meeting “A.” Remain- 
2.000 P tables to discuss each of six agenda ing Participants take up dis- 
. articipants meet topics. Each table elects Chairman cussion of next topic. 
in General Session be- for each topic (except at Ist round 


fore each round of dis 
cussion. 


of discussion). 





18 Chairmen (one for each tate 
in Chairman Meeting “ 
meet in two groups of nine ‘each 
for Chairman Mecting “ B.’ 





Two Chairman meet in 
Chairman Meeting “C”™ 
to put together final re- 
ort of consensus of the 
onference on the agenda 
topic, 


professional administrator and statt. The 
State should regulate teacher certification 
and minimuin standards, provide “ dy 
namic leadership ~ and act as the haison 


agency in all relations with the Federal 


Government. The Federal Office of 


Education should be adequately staffed 
id should provide the sort of leadership 


‘ represented by this conference.” 


3. What are our school building needs? 


\ consensus seemed to indicate that 


under present plans only two or three 


States would be able to meet their build 
ing needs for the next five years. 
Delegates asked for better advanced 
planning for new areas. The State 
should establish minimum building stand- 
ards for health and safety “in terms of 
goals to be achieved rather than the 


means of attaining them.” 
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180 Table Chairmen meet in 18 
Gone of 5, each at Chairman 
eeting 





One of these Chairmen 
reads the final report to 
the 2,000 Participants at 
next general session of 
the Conference. 


It was suggested that school buildings 
can be used more effectively for school 
and community purposes Che possible 
use of the schools for 12 months a year 


should be explored. 


How can we get enough good 

teachers — and keep them? 
Phis report stated that the prestige and 
status of teaching should be comparable 
to other professions in the community 
Teacher recruitment through future 
teachers clubs, extension of public and 
private scholarships and better teacher 
training programs were urged. The re 
port called for a salary schedule high 
enough to compete with other fields 

These characteristics of a LOK xl teacher 
were listed: one who has an active inter 
est in children, who is professionally com 


petent, has good physical and mental 
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health and is proud of teaching as a 


profession. 


5. How can we finance our schools 
build and operate them? 
Federal aid by a 


Delegates favored 


2to 1 ratio. The overwhelming majority 
approved Federal funds for school build- 
ing construction. 

A small minority, according to the 
report, were opposed to Federal aid to 
education in any form. 

The majority agreed that all States 
should be eligible for Federal funds but 
that these should be granted only on the 
basis of actual needs. 

There was almost unanimous agree- 
that 
exerted in the use of the funds in the local 


ment Federal control should not be 
school districts. 

On the controversial issue of funds for 
private and parochial schools, the report 
said: “ While the participants recognize 
the right of parents to educate their chil 
dren in nonpublic schools in accordance 
with American tradition, a large majority 
of the participants did not favor use of 
tax funds for support of nonpublic educa 
tional institutions.” 

One table in 10 recommended that 
Federal aid be available only to States 
conforming to the Supreme Court dect- 
sion on segregation. 

The report concluded that * the people 
of America need urgently to reexamine 
the allocation of tax funds at all levels of 


government.” 


6. How can we obtain a continuing 

public interest in education? 

A greater emphasis on the role the 
public can play in improving the schools 
was called for. 

Opinion was divided on the use of 
school-community public relations di- 
rectors. 

Wider dissemination of information in 
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educational matters on the local, State 


and National level was urged 


It was agreed that citizens should be 


encouraged to attend school board meet 
] 


Ings and ! 


participate more in school cam 


paigns and school elections. Public rela- 
tions should be an organized and planned 
part ot every school program. 

] 


Delegates suggested a continuation of 
the White House Conference on Educa 
tion to be held periodically at local, Stat 


\.g! 11 1 
and National levels. 





Building Plans Approved 


Upon recommendation of the Division 
Grounds, Com 


\llen, 
; 
) 


: . , . 
wowing plans tor 


of School Buildings and 
missioner of Education James E 
Jr. has approved the f 
school buildings and major additions 

District 13, Re 


addition to new 


tterdam, Scher County, 


ectady 
Carman Elementary School, 
$170,000 

Saratoga Springs, Saratoga County, addition 
to high school, $244,000 
Wayne, Wayne 


senior high school, 
Suffolk 


addition to 


County, 
$104,000 


junior- 


Centereach, County, addition and 


alteration to Wood Road Elementary School, 
$240,500 

District 8, Ulster, Ulster County, new ele- 
mentary school, $799,318 

Caroga Lake, Fulton County, alterations and 
addition to Wheelerville School, $145,000 

Falconer, Chautauqua County, new Kennedy 


School, $402,000: new East Main 


School, $523,000: new 


Elementary 





Street Elementary 


Elementary School, $218,000 


Ellingtor 


DeRuyter, Madison County, additions and 


alterations to central school, $19,900 

Sea Cliff-Glen Head Central School District, 
Nassau County, new elementary school, $424,500 

West Islip, Suffolk County, 
$3,300,000 
Nassau County, 
$434,900 
Nassau 


$225,000 


new junior-senior 
high school, 
Bayville, addition to ele- 


mentary school, 


Massapequa, County, new public 
library building, 
Salamanca, Cattaraugus County, new junior- 
senior high school and bus garage, $2,600,000 
Holley, Orleans County, alterations to high 


school, $30,000 
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Commissioner Outlines Department Role at Meeting of 


Association of Colleges and Universities 


This article is based upon excerpts from Commissioner Allen's 

address at the annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
. ‘ , ; 

l mVEVSUICS OF Vi rat } ork State at Ri nsselac} Po vViechnic In Stiftuls 


at Troy, December 8, 1955. 


N DISCUSSING WITH YOtl WHAT rtit 
Depart JAMES E. ALLEN, JR 


role of the State [Education 


% in meeting the future de Commissioner of Education 


] 
| 


ment should 
mand for higher education in New York 


State, | wish first to take note of the 


general theme of this conference * ‘The Che activities necessary to carry out 
; - ; Shee lin a cmieiiecnics — oe 
fransition from Plans to Action in Meet the role of coordinator seem to divide 
: aati Oe of ae ’ 
ing the Increased Demand for Higher "éturally ito three areas — first, re 


search, gathering and evaluating facts and 


based on 


Education.” [I am sure that the recog 
. . ntormation secon miayr il Oo 

nition of this transition in no way implies UUETMation , secs nd, planning, 
. . " ‘ a this , if rmati , ’ thir arbarus —— 
that the beginning of action signals an 4s information, and third, action to carry 
. . : out the plans 
end of planning. Indeed, that 1s the great I 
“4: - yan); oO th: . so researc ro) 

est difficulty, for while we plan, we must Realizing that a sound research pr 
: : oT s basic oO < ] shears | 

ict and while acting, we must continue to STM Is) Dasic to a sound educational 
= program, the Department has always con 
plan. 
pa ‘a sidered research as one of its most impor 
his brings me to what I consider the : : 
; tant activities. There is to be even greater 
Most important aspect of the role the Edu . 
: : emphasis on this activity in the future. In 

cation Department can play in meeting ae 
’ pra ~ © our budget, we have sought to gain in 

the future demands for higher education iy. oo ean as 
: “ereases in appropriations for research 

The Department c: serve as the c di- a : ; . : : 
Che Department can serve as the coord Phe effectiveness of our planning will de- 


nating agency it can be the center ot pend on the accuracy and intelligence of 
cooperation the studies on which it is based. 

This function the Department can as In addition to the research done 
sume logically and effectively because of — through its own facilities, the Department 
the place it holds in the State structure will make every effort to bring together 
for education. With all levels of educa from all sources the pertinent and vital 
tion under its supervision, the Depart information which will give a true, broad 


ment can see the whole picture and can and inclusive picture of the situation upon 


plan effectively and realistically in terms which to plan 


of the whole situation — from kinder- In planning for higher education, the 
garten through graduate school. The State Education Department has its great- 


problems we face in higher education are — est opportunity to function as a coordina 
not isolated and must be studied in the — tor and to foster and develop the coopera- 


light of the overall educational needs. tion so essential if we are to solve our 
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mutual problems. It is obvious that, in 


the face of the tremendous task before 


us, we cannot afford any waste of effort; 
we must plan in terms of the total system 
To do this, we must work together 

lt is my hope and intent that the De 
partment will bring together the individ 
ual institutions and agencies concerned so 
that there can be an exchange of ideas, a 
sharing of viewpoints and, on this basis 
of mutual understanding, a development 
of statewide plans for higher education. 
In this way we will be able to make plans 
which are mutually approved and which 
represent a distillation of the best think 
ing of the educators and laymen con- 
cerned. 

\s a first step in this program of co 
operative planning, I have invited the 
19 of 
including the members of the Executive 


heads of our leading institutions, 
Committee of this association, to a meet- 
ing in Albany later this month. You will 
be kept informed about the results 

The Department plans to set up re- 
gional and local level studies. We _ will 
bring together representatives of the col- 


leges and universities in the area, repre- 


sentatives of local government, of civic 
organizations etc., who will study the 
needs of the community or area. In this 


way we will try to find to what extent 


the existing institutions can meet the 
need; we will attempt to judge what ad- 
ditional facilities will be necessary and 


what kind thev should be. These studies 
will contribute, of course, both to research 
and planning. 

The third activity involved in the De- 
partment’s role in higher education, is 
that of 


planning. 


action or 
We have more than 150 insti- 


implementation of 


tutions of higher learning offering a choice 
of curricula which cover almost every edu- 
cational and professional need of man. 
We have public and private institutions 
been a 


whose coexistence has strength, 


but which present diversity in plan and 
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support. This very diversity, revealed by 


research, considered in planning, man 


dates the .wide variety of action which 


} 


will be necessary to meet the needs. 


Basically, however, action will be di 


vided along two lines — first, doing those 
things which will enable existing institu 
tions to carry out effectively their parts 
providing 


] 
1 


in the total plan, and second, 


the new facilities which our studies anc 


planning have shown to be necessary. In 


some institutions, action will take the 


form of efforts to assure maximum utiliza 
tion; others will consider expansion; in 
still others, a change of emphasis may fill 
the need 

Whatever form the action takes, how- 
will be to carry it 


ever, money necessa&ry 


out, and thus we come to the question of 
finance. The question arises as to what 

render to 
New 


York to alleviate their financial prob- 


assistance the Department can 


higher institutions in the State of 


lems and to further their economic wel 


fare. It is always the objective of the 


Department to recognize and foster the 
historical development of higher educa 
tion in this State. Furthermore, it is the 
policy of the Department to provide facill- 
ties supported by State funds only in con 


junction with and as a supplement to the 


contributions made by private insti 


tutions. 
In carrying out these objectives, the 
two other governing 


Department has 


First, considering the concept ot 
State of New York 


institutions 


policies : 
The University of the 
within which all educational 
operate, there is no alternative to insist 


ence upon the essential 


indivisibility and 
unity of higher education in this State. 
Secondly, no matter what the auspices, 
an adequate and comprehensive program 
of higher education must be established 


for all within the State who desire and 
can profit from it. 
There are, constitutionally, limitations 


to the way in which the State may use its 
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funds, particularly with reference to in- 
The 


recent enlargement of the State Dormi- 


stitutions under sectarian auspices. 


tory Authority's scope of operations and 


resources, whereby private institutions, 
as well as State-supported colleges, may 
be assisted in erecting new dormitory 
facilities at low interest rates, has met at 
an early date one of the great needs of 
higher institutions in the State of New 
York in order to accommodate expected 
increased enrollments. 

| believe that we must reexamine the 
traditional concept of the contract college 
in order to ascertain whether it is a 
feasible means of effecting further associ- 
ation of specialized tvpes of programs of 
private colleges and universities. 

The fact that the Department will in- 
sist on making maximum use of existing 


institutions in meeting the increased need 


for higher educational opportunities be 
fore it will support the establishment of 
others supported by State funds is an- 
other means by which the State can assist 
the institutions now established 

| would like to add one more word in 
regard to finance: In spite of our essential 
purpose to recognize and foster the his- 
torical development of higher education 
in our State, it may be necessary to con 
sider some very radical and controversial 
schemes. 

I am keenly aware of the grave re- 
sponsibility which is ours in meeting this 
feel that the State Educa 


tion Department must accept leadership 


challenge. | 


and that it is in its role as coordinator 

broadening and intensifving research, en- 
ba) » s 

planning and 


that this 


couraging cooperative 
carrying out necessary action 


leadership can best be exercised. 


Chancellor Discusses Regents’ Broad Policies 


Chancellor John P. Myers of The Uni- 
York 


dressed the afternoon meeting on Decem- 


versity of the State of New ad- 


ber 8 on “ The Regents’ Broad Policies 
for the Critical Era Ahead.” 

Taking his text from the recommenda- 
tion made by the New York State Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference 
on Education in its pronouncements on 
Chancellor Myers 


higher education, 


quoted : 

We are committed to providing op- 
portunity for education to all, regardless 
of economic status, race, color, national 
origin, creed or religion. The system 
of higher education in New York State 
must therefore be equipped in what- 

meet the 


ever Ways are necessary to 
responsibility of educating all qualified 
young men and women of the State 


who can profit from it and desire it. 


He stated the Regents’ policy as the 
expansion of educational opportunity and 
the high 
standards. 


educational 
authority 


maintenance of 


Citing the legal 
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under which the Regents operate in the 
field of 
that 


philosophy of the Regents. 


higher education, he declared 


“home rule in education is a basic 
They are 
always ready through the Department to 
advise and counsel, to support all of their 
constituent institutions and to assist them 
as far as possible in expansion and 
growth.” 

The Chancellor reported that the Re- 
gents are investigating the proposition of 
scholarships based not on_ intellectual 
ability alone but also on consideration of 
the factor of need. Comparing the sudden 
influx of students in the late 1940's with 
that expected in the next 15 years, he 
raised the question of whether the private 
colleges are going to be able to meet the 
demands in the way they did in the past. 
As to quality of educational performance, 
he pointed out that one of the most diffi- 
maintaining a 


cult problems ahead is 


“high-quality product under heavy 


demand.” 
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Regents Recommend Educational TV 


Million-Dollar Program Would Provide tor Three 
Areas in State — Center Would Be in Albany 


erage PROGRAM FOR DE- 
d veloping educational television was 


recommended by the Board of Regents at 
the December meeting 


In line with its traditional role ot 


savs the recom 


should 


education,” 


state 


leadership in 


mendation, “ our now take 


appropriate action to capitalize on the 
uses of television in edu 


+ 


value of the 

cation.” 
Hub of the development would be in 

\lbany 


a pilot educational television sta 


where the Regents propose to 


build 
production and 


cle signed lo 


be equipped with 


tion to 


transmitting facilities, serve 
s a demonstration, training and experi 


\lbany 


the location because the 


os 
mental station was selected as 


station could 


avail itself of the cooperation and facilities 


of the various State departments and 


other agencies of State Government. The 


State Education Department would oper 


ate the station. 


Recommended are a 12K \\V transmit 


' . , 
ter, antenna, tower, studios and associated 


equipment to cost $300,000. An addi 


tional $150,000 would be required 1 


cover the cost of operations and pro 
gramming 

\ second station is proposed for New 
York City, at a This 
= sais ] 2. a 
be Operated under a license airead\ 


the 


cost of operation would be the responsi 


$350,000 


cost of 
would 


issued to the Board of Regents but 


bility of the Metropolitan Educational 


Television Association, a nonprofit or 


ganization chartered by the Regents t 


construct and operate such a_ station 


This group has had difficulty in raising 
but 


funds for constructing the station, 
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reports that it can finanes 
one, once it 1s constructed 


with the West 


Peley ision \s 


\ similar arrangement 


ern New York 


education 


sociation is suggested, if it can establish 
a ; 
its ability to raise the necessarv funds 


The Regents also hold a license to estab- 


lish and operate a station in the Buffalo 


that 


elementary 


The Board further recommends 


nd one secondary school near a teacher- 
training institution with closed circuit 


Marner ae hee : 
television, to pernmut evaluation of this 


tvpe ot id further to demonstrate 
for teacher train 


Such 


le efhicacy ot television 
, - 1] ] ] a ste 
or college level instruction 


cost $100,000. 


an undertaking would 


lo provide informational and guidance 


seTVICEeS developi educational tele 


~ 


among other purposes, the Re 


gents propose establishing an adminis 
unit in the State Education De 


partment at an initial annual cost of 


$75,000 Phis unit would also conduct 


research in the uses of television 


operation of any educa 


lo permit the oj 


re non E Pi ] . + t) ] e hae - 
tional television station by a chartered 


organization, arrangements would be re 
quired which would provide for the nature 


ot the ervices to be re ndered, the require 
ments for research and experimentation, 
the standards of operation, the rules gov 


erning the character of the program, and 


hese aight : 
the financial obligations of the 


cf rp Ta- 
1e State 
The 


mendations to the Governor and legis 


submitted these recom 
1. 
idl 


Regents 
gent 


tive leaders for study and possible action. 
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“Teacher-for-a-Day’ Creates Recruits 





High school boys and girls enjoy taking over a grade school class for a day 


to learn what a teacher's life Is really like. 


An experiment which has grown into 
an annual activity on behalf of teacher 
recruitment is reported from Middletown 
High School. 


and senior high school students become 


A selected group of junior 


“teachers for a day,” actually serving 
under the helpful eyes of the regular 
teachers in elementary classes. As a re- 
sult, many students have confirmed their 
decisions to enter the teaching profession 
and others have had their attention so 
strongly drawn to this profession that 
they have elected it for their lifework. 

Sparking the program in Middletown 
has been Zeta Chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, the teaching sorority, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Raymond T. Stough, 
acting head of the high school’s mathe- 
matics department. 

The procedure is for the guidance de 
partment to select about 60 students from 
among the juniors and seniors. These 
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go first to various elementary schools, 
where they meet the teachers and discuss 
what they are to do the following day. 
The next day, they take up their work 
right in the classrooms under the direc 
tion of the regular classroom teacher. 

No statistical followup has been made, 
but in the eight years the program has 
been underway, an unusual proportion of 
students who participated in the program 
have entered teacher-training institutions. 
Also, several who started in liberal 
arts colleges turned to teaching upon 
graduation. 

Both boys and girls participate. Letters 
to Mrs. Stough indicate the general ap- 
preciation of the undertaking by the 
students. Some were directly moved to 
consider teaching seriously for the first 
time. Others found their contact with 
the children inspiring, confirming their 
earlier decision to enter teaching. 
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Inauguration of Allen Set tor May 4 


FU ‘HE INAUGURATION OF DR. 


JAMES E. 
Allen, Jr. as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and President of The University of 
the State of New York will climax the 
88th Convocation of the Board of Regents, 
according to an announcement by Chan- 
cellor John P. Myers. The ceremony will 
take place in Albany on Friday evening, 
May 4, 1956. 
The theme of the Convocation will be 
“The Regents’ Plan for the Future of 
New York State.” 


Dr. Allen took office on September 1, 


Education in 


having been elected on March 25 to suc- 
ceed Dr. Lewis A. Wilson. 


Dr. Allen is New York State’s eighth 
Commissioner of Education. His prede- 
cessors and the years during which they 
served follow: 

Andrew Sloan Draper, 1904-15 
John Huston Finley, 1913-21 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1921—40 
Ernest E. Cole, 1940-42 


George D. Stoddard, 1942-45 
Francis T. Spaulding, 1946-50 
Lewis A. Wilson, 1950-55 


There has been no Convocation since 
April 1954 when the Regents met to cele- 
brate three anniversaries : 

1. The 170th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Board of Regents 
in 1784 

2. The 100th anniversary of the 
establishment of free public schools for 
the State of New York in 1854 

3. The 50th anniversary of the bring- 
ing together of The University of the 
State of New York and the State De 
partment of Education under the over- 
all supervision of the Board of Regents 
in 1904 


Regent Alexander J. Allan, Jr. of Troy 
is chairman of the Regents Convocation 
Committee. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Regent Caroline Werner Gan- 
Holtz- 
mann, New York, and Regent George L.. 
Hubbell, Jr., New York. 


nett, Rochester; Regent Jacob L. 





Regents Charter New York Committee 


The Board of Regents on November 18 
granted an absolute charter for the incor- 
poration of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Scholastic Achievement, established in 
New York City by Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner, February 1955. 
committee, 


Since its inception, the 


under the guidance of the mayor and 
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with the cooperation of educational and 
religious leaders, has been working on a 
unique program to encourage talented 
students of New York City. 
the need for more and better opportu- 


Recognizing 


nities for the men and women 


who will be the Nation’s future leaders, 
the committee seeks to reestablish intel- 


young 
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lectual and scholastic achievement as a 
major value to combat many problems ot 
juvenile delinquency 

The Mayor’s Committee on Scholastic 
\chievement proposes to set up a scholar 
New York 


interested and com 


ship committee consisting of 
City people 


petent in evaluating merit, 


who are 
character and 
leadership ability, with a view to award 
1g New 


York City schools. The committee plans 


il 


scholarships to graduates of 


to raise money to finance the scholarship 


1 to enlist the 


program an support of 


religious, educational, civic and commu 


nity groups to further the organization's 


aims and purposes 
Officers of the Mayor's Committee on 


Scholastic Achievement include: honor 


ary chairman, Mayor Robert F. Wagner ; 


chairman, Louis |. Kaplan, magistrate ; 


vice chairmen, Jacob I. Hartstein, dean, 


graduate school, Long Island University, 


d 


and Joseph Bb. Cavallaro, chairman, 


Board of Education; treasurer, 
Charles | 


education ; 


Higher 
Board ot 
\\ ilson, 


mayor. 


Bensley, member, 
secretary, James J. 
education liaison officer to the 
Other first trustees are Henry 
Luther H. 


administrator; Charles H. 


Epstein, 


deputy mayor; Gulick, city 


Tenney, com 
missioner of investigation ; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 


John J. Voight, New 
York; Paul Kk. Mort, professor of edu 


archdiocese of 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity ; William Jansen, New York City 
schools: C.. 
superintendent of 


superintendent of Frederick 


Pertsch, associate 
schools ; Benjamin Fine, education editor, 
The York Vincent J. 


Caristo, president, Caristo Construction 


New Times, and 
Company. 

The Board of Regents also took other 
actions relating to charters for educational 
institutions. 

The provisional charter granted on No 
1950, to the St. 
Historical 


vember 17, Lawrence 


County Association, Canton, 


was made absolute. Since its inception 
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1 


in 1947, the association has been re 


SpOonsi bic lor y local historians 


unitin 


- } . - 9997 \ v1cl } laninge 
throughout the county and is developing 


a countywide history museum program. 


\ -} ] 
The Reece School, New 


York City, 


received an absolute charter to replace 


the provisional charter i No 


vember 17, 1950 


granted o1 


school 


Chis elementary 
provides instruction for children of nor 


clo 


mal or superior intelligence who are 
ionally disturbed or unable to adjust to 
a larger school unit. 

the provisional charter of Yates Com 


munity Library, Lyndonville, granted on 
December 15, 1950, was extended for five 





years 


Che Regents approved the transfer of 
the property of Greater New Hyde Park 
District Library to Union Free School 


No. 5, 


He mpstead, 


District 
North 


canceled the 


owns of Hempstead an 
Nassau County, and 
provisional charter granted 
on December 19, 1952. 


The 


charter, valid for five years, to the 


Regents granted a_ provisional 


Bed 


ford Hills Free Library, a free associa 
tion library, located in Bedford Hills 


Westchester 


transtier to 


County, and approved the 
prop 


school district public library 


the new library ot the 
erty of the 
chartered October 1951, under the 
Hills ree 


Regents also canceled the 


name 
‘| he 


charter of the 


of Bedford Library 
school district library 
The New York 


ogy, Brooklyn, was granted a provisional 


Institute of Technol 


charter, valid for five years 





Change School Names 
On November 18, the 


gents approved the changes in 


Board of Re 
names of 
Farmingdale High School, Farmingdale, 
to Weldon E. Howitt High School, and 
Robert H 


Jackson School, Frewsburg, 


to Frewsburg Central School. 
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Regents Appointments 
The Board of Regents on November 18 
Manley, 


the State Department of Health, 


appointed Florence consultant 
nurse of 
a... ~ eo DP rae + ~ ¢ ‘mar 
lbany, to the State Board of Examiners 
of Nurses. Miss Manley will fill the un- 
expired term ending June 30, 


Eleanor \\ 


1958, left 
vacant by the resignation of 
Mole, Brooklyn. 


Two additional members were ap- 


Board of Exam- 


ners mm Optometry In accordance 


pointed to the State 
with a 
recent They 
are Charles E. Cox, Schenectady, and 
William Feinbloom, New 


a term of five vears beginning August 1. 


amendment to the statute 


York, each tor 


John Green, Binghamton, 


pointed to the State Board of Podiatry 


Was ap 
Examiners as an additional new member 
added to the board in accordance with a 
recent amendment to the Education Law. 
His term of five vears began August | 

The Rt. 
Watervliet, and Ethel F 


Bourke, 
New 


York, were reappointed to the Elemen- 


Rev. Msgr. John F 
Huggard, 
each for a term 


tary Education Council, 


of five vears beginning October 1 





Columbia County Redistricted 


Following the death of District Super- 
Miller, 


the November issue of the BULLI 


intendent Ellsworth recorded in 


TIN TO 


THE SCHOOLS, the number of supervisory 


districts in Columbia County has been 


reduced from three to two 


First District: towns of -\usterlitz, 


Canaan, Chatham, Ghent, Kinderhook, 


New Lebanon, Stockport and Stuyvesant : 
District Superintendent Cecil S. Mapes, 
29 Payne Avenue, Chatham. 
towns of Ancram, 


Second District: 


Claverack, Clermont, Copake, Gallatin, 


Germantown, Greenport, Hillsdale, Liv- 
ingston and Taghkanic; District Super- 
intendent Harold \V. Holmes, Copake. 
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Bond Issues d \pproved 


The Board of Regents acted favorably 
on November 18 on 


$5,003,000 for constructin 


four bond issues 


a "7 | 
g and 


equipping new schools, reconstructing 
existing schools and purchasing school 
buses. 

\ccording to the Local Finance Law, 


the Regents must approve propositions 


for bond issues for school improvements 


in districts where the cost would bring 


the bonded indebtedness above 10 percent 
ot the district's real property value. The 
State Constitution, as well as the Local 


Finance Law, requires the consent of the 
city school districts 


; 


Regents in the case of 


he issues approved include the fol 


lowing: 


City School District of the city of Newburgh 


Orange County an issue of $3,000,000 to erect 


new schools; $1,400,000 to reconstruct existing 
schools: total, $4,400,000 

Brasher Falls Central School District, Towns 
ot Brasher, Lawrence, Stockholm, Hopkintor 
Massena and Norfolk, St. Lawrence County. 
and Towns ot Bombay and Dickinson, Frankli 
County, an issue of $3,000 to purchase a sche 
bus 

Common School District No. 20, Town of 
Oyster Bay, Nassau County (Old Bethpage 
an issue of $200,000 (additional) to construct 


and elementary school 


District No. 6, Town of 


(Seatord), at 


equip an 

Unior 
Hempstead, Nassau County 
ot $400,000 (additional) to cor 


h 
1 


} 


_ | 
Free School 


struct a new 


gh school 


JunIOr-senior 





Fellowships Abroad 


Opportunities to study or teach in 


1956-57 are available to 


lents 


France during 
\merican graduate stu February 1, 


1956, is the closing date for applications, 
made to the Institute of 


67th 


which should be 
Education, 1 East 
York ( ity 


The French Government is offering ap- 


International 
Street, New 
proximately 30 university fell hips and 
ately 30 university fellowships anc 
10 teaching assistantships. 
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Educators Brieted on Aviation 
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The first Airport Institute for school principals in New York State was held in 
Hatertown this fall. Sponsored by the Northern Zone of the New York State 
Issociation of Elementary School Principals, the conference on atr-age education 
attracted more than 100 educators. They spent the day at the atertown Municipal 
lirport receiving a firsthand briefing on aviation. Part of the group is shown befor 
hoarding a Mohawk Convair for a flight over the Thousand Islands 





leachers Olfered Science. Mathematics Fellow ships 


High school science and mathematics ach successful candidate will receive 
teachers with five vears of teaching ex- tuition and fees, travel costs, living ex 
perience may apply for fellowships to a penses on the campus and $500 more in 


special Cornell University summer pro- cash to compensate partially for summer 


gram. Sponsored by the Shell Companies earnings. Application forms may be ob 
Foundation, Inc., the program aims to tained from the Summer Session office, 
help offset a dangerous shortage of teach- Day Hall, Cornell University. Selection 
ers in these fields. of fellows may be made by February 1 
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Blind Boy Attends Kindergarten 


With Little Extra Work by Peacher, Sightless 


Children Can Profit in Regular Classes 


IR" NTLY A PARENT WITH A TOTALLY 
blind child startled a school principal 
somewhat by requesting that the child be 
This 
this 


enrolled in the local kindergarten. 
principal had no ready answer to 
unusual request. 

“Doesn't New York State have special 
schools for such children?” he asked. 
He felt he could not accede to such a 


The child might get hurt. How 


request 
could he possibly fit into the unusual ac- 
tivities? Could he 


sponsible for a group of 23 children to 


expect a teacher re 


use most of her time as nursemaid and 


euide to a child without sight? Impos 


sible ! Better for the mother to enroll 


Billy in one of the residential schools. 


Had Billy’s mother followed the advice, 
she would have been reassured by the ex 
cellent programs of the residential schools 


been 


These fine schools have long bring 
ing New York State’s blind children edu- 
cational opportunities otherwise not avail 
f blind chil 


during the next 


able. However, the number « 


dren reaching school age 
two or three years is such that adequate 


facilities simply are not now available in 


the residential schools 


During the past 15 years, due to retro 
lental fibroplasia (a condition causing 
blindness in prematurely born babies 


happily now only a negligible factor, inas- 
much as research has shown ways to con 
factors), the number 
De- 


high 


trol the causative 


of blind children on the Education 


partment’s register reached a new 


of 2,050 in 1955. Included were 572 
children of preschool age, 266 living out 


side New York City. 
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ENDRES 
Handi ap pe d 


JOSEPH J. 
Chief, Bureau for 
Children 
AND 
ANTHONY J. PELONE 
-lssociate in Physically Handicapped, 


bureau for Handicapped Children 


time broadening social 


service with parents of blind 


\t the 


Casew rk 


same 


children by both public and private agen- 
cies has given them greater understand- 


+ 


ing of the child and his integration int 


the family unit 


Trial Placement Approved 
had had 


in a nursery school with sighted children. 


Billy a successful experience 


Summaries from the nursery = school 


teacher and a preschool consultant for 


blind 
for placement in the 


totally blind children 


children attested to his readiness 
local kindergarten. 
had 


accepted for kindergarten placement in 


Several been 


nearby communities. The mother readily 


acknowledged that there would be prob 


when the kindergarten 


But 


lems, occasions 
teacher's ingenuity would be taxed. 
with understanding and acceptance, she 
felt, The 


principal finally consented to a trial place 


silly could fit into the program 


ment, on the condition that assistance and 


advice be sought from the State Educa- 


tion Department 


This principal’s first reaction indicates 


that, for many school people, blindness 


categorizes the blind child as being “ dif- 
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ferent,” bringing them a sense of uneasi 
ness and insecurity when confronted with 
the need for planning for a blind child 
These attitudes are soon dissipated, soon 
replaced by ones of understanding accept- 
ance of both the child and his handicap 

Blind children, like their seeing class- 
mates, have a strong desire to be part of 
the social and school situations in which 
They want recog 
their 


they find themselves. 


nition and status as members of 


family groups. They have the same needs 
as others for emotional security and sup 
port. These children are individuals, 
who differ from other blind children just 
as our seeing youngsters differ from one 


Unlike 


do need the help of certain devices and 


another. seeing children they 
the use of skills to compensate for lack 


oft vision. 


Have Same Needs as Sighted 
Children 


Some problems facing them parallel 


those of the child who sees. Overpro- 
tection of a blind child may affect him 
adversely, making him inadequate in 


meeting many life situations. A seeing 
child may display evidence of conflicts: 
a blind child may also need psychological 
or psychiatric attention. Educators recog 
nize the need for determining the inter 
ests, aptitudes and abilities of pupils with 
normal vision. The blind child has the 
same needs. 

silly had been fortunate in having nurs- 
ery school experience Of even greater 
importance was his home environment, 
one which provided an atmosphere con- 
ducive to normal growth and develop- 
ment. He had often accompanied his 
brother and sister in neighborhood ex- 
plorations and participated in the usual 
play activities that went on in the home 
and in the neighborhood. Such activities 
had given Billy physical orientation to his 
surroundings, increased his mobility and 
contributed to his social and personality 
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\ social worker represent- 
agency tor the blind also helped 


Billy and his parents during the preschool 


development. 
ing an 
years. As problems arose concerning 
Billy's relations with his parents, siblings 
and playmates, the worker advised con 
cerning social, emotional and physical im 


plications of his behavior 


Help for Teacher Necessary 

The school social worker helped give 
Billy’s parents reassurance in filling their 
roles concerning Billy's school placement 
She would maintain effective liaison be 
tween the home and the school. School 
counselors, school psychologists or school 
nurse-teachers can help fill the role as 
sumed by the social worker if one is not 
employed. They can function as a team, 
together with the kindergarten teacher, 
in assisting the child in his adjustment to 
and progress in the school setting. A 


close relationship between home and 
school helps in the prompt discovery and 
correction of developing problems. The 
kindergarten teacher should not be left 
with sole responsibility for the child. 
Considerable thought was given to the 
selection of the kindergarten teacher for 
silly 


garten classes in the system, the teacher 


Fortunately, with three kinder- 


best suited emotionally to accept a blind 
child could be selected. When consulted, 
she expressed interest, and another meet- 
ing was scheduled with an Education De 
partment representative, with all directly 
The 


the answers gave her 


concerned present teacher raised 
various questions ; 
more confidence and security concerning 
her role and Billy’s ability to function 
successfully 

She learned that he would not need spe- 
cial equipment and materials; he could 
work with clay and paint and water and 
like all the 
build with blocks, play house and “ pre- 


with the other chil- 


sand other children, could 


tend to be grownups ” 


(Continued on page 147) 
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\ resolution recommending enactment 


of a professional practices law for teach- 


ing was unanimously approved by the 
more than 900 voting members of the 
House of Delegates of the New York 
State Teachers Association meeting in 


Rochester, November 21—22 


The resolution instructed the board of 


directors to continue its work with the 


State Education Department and other 


groups to draft such an act tor presenta- 


tion at the 1956 meeting, to provide in- 
formation to zones and local associations 


for their study and recommendations, and 


to provide, in any proposed act, for a 


classroom teacher representation of at 


least 50 percent on professional boards 

Resolutions regarding school finance, 
teacher salaries and retirement were sup- 
1956 


ported as part of the association's 


legislative program. Delegates called 


upon the Legislature to adopt the recom 
mendations of the Educational Conter- 
ence Board for the appropriation of $100 
State E-stablish- 


ment of a minimum salary of $4,000 for 


million additional aid 
beginning teachers with equal automatic 
increments to provide at least $9,000 for 
fully qualified teachers after 10 years’ 
service will be urged. 

amount, survivor 


Increased pension 


benefits and graduated pensions for re- 


tirements due to disability were among 
the retirement proposals supported 

The association will continue to work 
for fiscal independence for the school dis- 
Buffalo, 


Yonkers and Albany. 


tricts in Rochester, S\ racuse, 


Since members of the State Teachers 
Retirement System may be asked to con- 
sider integration with social security, the 
delegates resolved to continue study of 
plans for possible supplementation but to 
oppose legislation to replace the present 


system. 
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include 


Other resolutions 


those seeking recruitment of youth for 


adopted 
the teachng profession, additional clerical 
help in schools to relieve teachers for 
more important duties, a tribute to Susan 
8B. Anthony for her * courage in securing 
for women delegates the right to be heard 
New York State 


\ssociation " in Rochester in 


on the floor of the 


Teachers 


1853, approval of experimental educa- 
tional television, special classes for gifted 


and retarded children, support — for 


HR 7535 the Kelley School Construc 
Bill, a State-supported liberal arts 
in the Nassau-Suftolk area, 


tion 
1 


college and a 


single salary schedule for principals 


Present othcers reelected to serve for 


another vear are: Earl I.. Vandermeulen, 
president; May MM. Henry, first vice 
president, and Helen P Maney » sec mad 


vice president 


\t the banquet, Monday evening, Dr 


Lewis A. Wilson, former Commissioner 
of Education, received an honorary life 
membership in the New York State 
Teachers Association In making the 


Kenneth E 
Wilson for his 


public educa- 


Past President 


Myers commended Dr 


award, 


leadership and devotion to 
tion in New York State and said in part: 
In recognition of your achievements for 


children and schools, of 


your concern for 
the welfare of teachers, of your interest In 
the elevation of our profession, and as a 
symbol of our affection and esteem, the 


New 


proud to award you this Honorary Life 


York State Teachers Association is 


Membership.” 
Wilson 


| am very happy to pledge to you 


In accepting the award Dr 
said: 
my continued efforts to help you achieve 
the highest possible goal in the field of 
education.” 

Principal speaker at the banquet was 
James E. 


Commissioner of Education 
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in « 


versity of the State of New York 


tion of your humanitarian interests 
In recognition « 


life Membership. 


>. >>. 
+ “<a eee ae * PP PPE 


\llen, Jr., whose topic was “ Strengthen 
ing * The Greatest Profession of Man 
kind.” Dr. Allen paid tribute to Howard 
Goold, executive secretary ot the associa- 
tion, for his able representation of the or- 
ganization in Albany 


Included in banquet activities was the 


presentation of a commemoration gift of 


$250 for maintaining the Susan B. An 
thony home in Rochester 
A workshop and a forum on retirement 
problems took place before the conference 
Delegates amended the bylaws, increas 


ing the schedule of dues for members. 
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Citation for Former Commissioner Wilson 


EWIS A, WILSON, THE NEW YORK 
| long been aware of your leadership and your devoted and conspicuous 
service to public education in this State. 

Beginning as a teacher, vou rose through the ranks 
office in education, Commissioner of Education and President of The Um 
During your 47 vears of service to 
public education you worked to develop facilities and curriculums for voca 
tional and industrial education so that boys and girls might be prepared to 
make a place for themselves in the economic life of their communities 
You encouraged school boards and local authorities to provide cont 
schools for those who left school early and special programs for adult edu 
cation. You made surveys and studies of vocational education which led to 
the improvement of programs, practices and facilities 
the development of vocational rehabilitation programs and facilities as well 
as in education for physically handicapped children has brought to thousands 
of crippled children hope and help: to you it has brought honor and recogni 


f your work in immigrant education and the cultural, 
economic and educational reconstruction following \World War | 
received Italy's highest award, the Order of the Star of Solidarity, and 
France's Cross of Officer of the Legion of Honor 

To your many awards we can add little to demonstrate our appreciation 
for your vigorous leadership which has carried forward our State's educa 
tional program. In recognition of your achievements for children and 
ire of teachers, of your interest in the 
elevation of our profession, and as a symbol of our affection and esteem, the 
New York State Teachers Association is proud to award you this Honorary 


ly. 


schools, of your concern for the welt 


» > > 
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Your leadership in 
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Scholarship Competition 

Dr. \W. Albert Noves, dean of the Uni 
versity of Rochester Graduate School and 
former president of the American Chemi 
cal Society, calling attention to the short 
age of scientific and engineering talent in 
the United States, has announced the 
13th annual nationwide Bausch & Lomb 
Scholarship competition, to begin early in 
1956. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
each vear awards medals to top science 
students in more than 6,000 high school 


senior classes 
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{Fry E EVIDENCES OF A“ NEW LOOK 
in vocational rehabilitation in New 
York State” were hailed by Karl G. 


Kaftenberger, Director ot the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, in a_ paper 
presented at the 56th annual New York 
State Welfare Conference 

He cited proposed reorganization of 
the Division, a statewide program for the 
mentally handicapped, new extension and 
improvement projects, research and dem- 
onstration plans and additional trainee- 
ship facilities in professional fields. 
1954 
which has made these advances possible, 


Mr. * the 


liberal and the most flexible financial pro 


Praising the Federal legislation 


Kaffenberger called it most 
gram which has ever been provided in 
this important Federal-State partnership 
in vocational rehabilitation.”” He said 
that 


agency had the ways and means to 


‘never before have we in the public 
meet 
the backlog of unmet rehabilitation needs 
in New York State in a manner in keep- 
ing with our ideals and dreams.” 

Mr. 
reaching results of the new law include a 
the 
Assistant 


\ccording to Kattenberger, far 


reorganization of the Division and 


creation ot a new position ot 


Commissioner for Vocational Rehabilita- 


tion to administrate, coordinate and 


direct the 
clude the division of the Central Adminis 


program. Other changes in- 
tration Office under the Director into two 
main sections, the Field Service Section 
and the Administrative Section In the 
Field Service Section a field representa- 
tive will be appointed to supervise field 
service and training in the district offices. 

The program for the mentally handi- 
capped, carried on in a limited way in the 


York 


will be enlarged to in- 


neuropsychiatric unit of the New 
City office only, 
clude upstate offices. This major expan- 
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sion requires the training of the profes- 


sional staff to handle the emotional and 
mental problems of their clients and the 


supervision of such a program in the 


several district offices, Mr. Kaffenberger 
declared. 


Several extension and improvement 


projects will be located in hospitals in 


order to “demonstrate the value of the 


close integration of vocational rehabilita 


tion services provided by the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in the hospital 


setting.” Other major projects being 


considered are rehabilitation plans for 


clients with mental handicaps, the home- 
bound, the hard of hearing and those who 


need adjustment training and work 


evaluation. 


Grants have been made to a number 


of colleges and _ training institutions 
throughout the State to train professional 


Also 


demonstra- 


rehabilitation personnel. under 


Federal grant, research and 
tion projects have been started in many 
colleges in the State. Among these are 
studies of the job placement of the handi- 
capped, standards for the classifications 
of the blind, training and placement of the 
cerebral palsied and the problems of deaf 
adolescents and adults. 

Mr. 


rehabilitation as 


Kattenberger defines vocational 
‘a public service de- 
signed to restore, develop or improve the 
working ability of handicapped individ- 
uals to the point where they can become 
employed or self-support- 


the 


satisfactorily 


ing.” He believes new legislation 


“forward looking and broad enough to 
cooperate with the community in joint 


efforts toward vocational rehabilitation, 


and to secure adequate rehabilitation 


facilities and the satisfactory return of 
added thousands of handicapped persons 


to gainful employment.” 
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New Yorkers at St. Louis Conterence 


f ie NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIK 
School Adult Educators held its third 
conference at the Hotel Statler, 
Mo., in November with its 
Pulling, Chief of the 
New 


Education, 


annual 
St. L.outs, 
president, R. 5. 
Bureau of Adult 
York State 


making an 


Education in the 
Department of 
address at the conference 
Pulling also delivered a 
* The Public 


Education in the Com 


luncheon. Mr. 
major address on Role of 
School Adult 
munity ” at the Hadley 


in St 


Technical School 
Louis 

\ttending this conterence devoted to 
the programs, concerns and roles of 
public school adult education were the fol 
lowing directors of adult education from 
New York State: 

Ralph Thomas, Buffalo 
Otis, Hewlett 
Dr. Carl E. Minich, Snyder 
Robert Holl, Port Washington 


Richard Hofmann, 


Harrison G 


Rye 


Christine E. Gilbert, Manhasset 
Carl Eklund, Floral Park 
Peter N. DeNino, Plainview 


assistant director, com 


New York City 


Bernath, associate superintendent 


Francis E. Turner, 


munity education, 
Edward J 
of schools, New York City 
James R Rochester 
Dr. David Rauch, Neck 
Donald E. Smith, Hempstead 
Robert H 


Kenneth S 


Sebaste, 


Great 


Snow, Schenectady 
Terry, Mineola 
Ralph G. West, Poughkeepsie 
Marjorie V. Wilkins, 
adult education, White Plains 
Philip Baird, Levittown 


assistant director of 


Belanger, Bedford 
Oliver, Niagara Falls 


Raymond S$ 


Weldon G 


New York State played a major role in 
the leadership phase of the conference 


with Arthur P. Crabtree, Head of Citi- 
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zenship Education, Bureau of Adult Edu 
Holl, Port Washington, 


Sebaste, ine chester, serving 


cation; Robert 
and James R 
as discussion group chairmen; with Dr 
Carl E. Minich, Snyder, and Angelica \W 
Bureau of Adult Education, serving 
NAPSAE 


\Minich was appointed TO 


Cass, 
as members of the Board of 
Directors. Dr 
serve as program chairman of the 1956 
held in Atlantic City 


\ total of 30 public school adult edu 


to be 


conterence 


cators from New York State participated 


in the conference 

\t the fourth annual conference of the 
\dult Education Association of the USA 
at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., 
also held in November, New York State 


again played a major leadership role. Mr 
Pulling addressed the opening session as 
president of NAPSAE, interpreting the 
school program in the 
Miss Wilkins, 
Turner, Mr. Crabtree, 


role of the public 
adult education 
Mr. West, Mr 

(newly installed as one of the two 


\dult \ssocia 


tion and Miss Cass served as study group 


picture 


vice 
presidents of ducation 
leaders and panelists in special section 
meetings Most of 
New York 


conterence 


the 30 conferees from 
NAPSAE 
\EA 


State at the 
participated in the 


conference 





Amend Regents Rules 

The Board of Regents has approved an 
amendment to article IT, section 40, of the 
Board of Regents, adding 
the degree of Doctor of Vet 
erinary Medicine (D. Sc. in V. M.) as an 


Rules of the 


Science in 
approved degree. 
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Americanization Conterence 
January 22-24, 1956, marks the second 

annual Americanization Conference in 

New York State. 


horn adults, representing the 


\t this time, foreign 
\mericani 
zation classes conducted by the public 
school adult education programs through- 
out the State, will come to Albany to see 
State Government at work. The objects 
ot this conference are 
1. To provide an opportunity tor 
born adults in Americanization 
see State Government at work 


foreign- 


classes to 


Albany at no 
expression 
welcome and 
part the tor- 


com- 


lo award a two-day trip to 

t to the individuals as an 
from the community of its 
recognition of the important 
eign-born can have in the life of the 
munity 


cos 


lo provide a citizenship activity of mutual 
concern and interest in which the organiza 
tions of the community can work co 
operatively 

4. To provide opportunities for the returned 
delegates to tell their exp riences to other 
adults in the school program, to local spon 
soring organizations and others in_ the 
community. 

1955 


The first conterence was held in 


as an experiment and was so highly suc- 


cessful that it established itself as an an- 


nual event in New York State. More 
than 150 foreign-born adults, represent 
ing 47 communities in the State, took 
part in the two-day visit to the State 


Capital. 





Ruml on Teacher Salaries 


Beardsley Ruml, noted economist, 


charges that “ The American society 1s 
deteriorating in the sector most critical 
for future progress and well being ” be- 
cause of the inadequate salaries paid to 
teachers, in a report “ Teaching Salaries 
Now.” 


obtained from the Fund offices, 655 Madi- 


York 21, N. Y. 


Then and Copies may be 


son Avenue, New 
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Adult | ‘ducation Notes 


The Council of City and Village Super 


intendents, through Dr. Harry 1. Good, 
Butfalo, 


\dult 


on adult education 


chairman of the Committee on 
dueation, has issued two reports 


\dult 


suggestions 


\nalvsis of 


Costs ” contains 


Education 
items and 


\dult Education 


for cost a tentative analysis 


sheet \dmunistrative 
Procedures and Forms ™ is a report of the 


committee studying the procedures and 


forms for administration of adult educa 
tion programs. 


Marjorie V. Wilkins, assistant director 


of adult education in White Plains, has 
Written a feature: PLEASE, I Want 
To Learn English.” This appeared in 
the November issue of the Club ial, 


published by the Women’s Club of White 


Plains, Ine. 


I:ducation 
in the Public Schools, a quarterly publi- 
cation of the New York 
Public School Adult Educators, contains 


articles and reports on the current con 


The current issue of ldu/t 


\ssociation of 


cerns, trends and programs of public 
school adult education in the State of 
New York. Copies may be secured from 


State 


\dult 
Education Department, Albany. 


the Bureau of education, 





New Filmstrip on Money 


Money problems of three high school 


students in connection with the senior 
new color film- 
Dollars.” The 


filmstrip is available to all schools on a 


prom is the subject of a 


strip “ Directing Your 


free loan basis from the Education Divi 
sion, Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


The 62-frame filmstrip is designed to in- 
terest students in the study of family 
money management. 
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‘Training Program for Peace Justices 


WITH LOCAI PUBLIC 


l COOPERATION 
school officials and the Association of 


Towns, the State Education Department 
is embarking upon a unique and timely 
training program for justices of the peace 
and village police justices 

The program was proposed by Senator 
Searles G. Shultz, Skaneateles, chairman 
of the Joint Legislative Committee on 


Traffic Violations, and is intended to im 


prove court practices throughout the 
State. This committee was created by the 


l.egislature in 1952 to investigate the 
problems of traffic violations in New York 
State, particularly with respect to arrests 
for traffic violations outside of cities. 
Such an investigation was deemed nec 
essary for a more adequate enforcement 
of the traffic laws on the State's highways 
and for the prompt disposition of arraign 
ments and trials in matters pertaining to 
\s a 


result of its investigations the committee 


trafthc violations outside of cities. 


determined that the best approach to a 
more adequate enforcement of such traffic 
laws was to secure a more efficient court 
where the great majority of such traffic 
violations is disposed of, namely, in the 
Justices Court. 

Therefore, the committee proposed a 
training school for justices of the peace 
in which the Justices Court could be 
strengthened and made more effective. 
Through legislation introduced by Sena- 
tor Shultz and passed during the last 
session of the Legislature, towns and 
villages are empowered to pay the ex- 
penses of their justices while attending 


classes. 
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\llen, Jr 


In starting 


Dr. James E . Commissioner 


of Education, this new en 
deavor, announced the appointment of an 
advisory committee to assist the Stat 
Education Department in developing this 

District 
Schoharie 


Marshall, 


statewide training program 


\ttornevy T. Paul Kane of 


County, Attorneys John KR 


Norwich; Alfred Morrison, Angola; 
Theodore E. Smith, Jr., Williamsville ; 
Protessor Godfrey E. Updike, New York 


University School of Law and president 
Magistrates 


Scheidt, 


of the Westchester County 
\lbert ] 


peace, Tupper Lake, and 


\ssociation : vom 
justice of the 


Edward F. N 


\ssociation of Towns, 


Uthe, executive secretary, 
\lbany. 

\ subcommittee composed of selected 
members of the advisory committee will 
assist in developing the course of study 
\lfred 


materials now used for improving court 


\ttorney Morrison, author of 


practices, will develop, in cooperation 


with the State Education Department, 


special instructional materials for the 


course. Truman E. Dell, vocational cur 


riculum specialist, of the Bureau of Vo 


cational Curriculum Development and 


Industrial Teacher Training, Buffalo, has 
been assigned to work with the commit 
tee and Attorney Morrison 

The proposed program will be 20 hours 


in length, broken down into two-hour 


sessions. Following the in 


instruction 


struction, an additional hour will be al 


lowed for questions and discussion. It 
is assumed that most of the training pro 
gram will be offered on a one-day-a- 
month basis in two sessions of three hours 
each. This pattern may vary according 
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to the geographic location of each cente1 
Che subject areas to be covered will in 


clude orientation, administration, trafttic 


violations, civil suits and certain aspects 


of indictments and criminal law. Moot 


courts will also be included as a means of 


lustruction 


lt is expected that the first classes, 


planned tor Norwich, White Plains and 
Malone, will be organized soon. Plans 
are also being made to organize addi 


the eight upstate judicial 


tional classes i 


districts during 1956. As soon as classes 
are organized, justices will be enrolled 
from a number of counties in the various 


established training centers Senator 
Shultz looks upon this training program 
as the forerunner of similar training pro 
grams for other public officials 

In this and similar training programs, 


the ultimate success will be made 


le Cooperation of local 


they 


possible school 


othcials and the groups serve 


through providing ever-broadening edu 


cational opportunity 


] ] . ] 1,7 . . ] ; Ps ] 
Che local public school officials and 
boards of education asked to provide 


training programs for justices of the peace 


will be assisted through supervisory serv 


ice provided by the Bureau of Occupa 
tional [extension and Industrial Services 
State aid will be made available to the 


boards of education on a_ reimbursable 


eer 
Dass 
Dr Strobel, 


\ssistant 


Education, is in 


Com 


Joseph IR 
missioner of general 
charge of the program 


Frank P 


Johnston and Dr. Nelson J. Murbach, 


of the Division of Industrial Education, 
sarall . -] = Ms . . = 
will be in charge otf course organization 


and supervision 





Future Homemakers Group Meets 


dis 


State 


advisers and 
New York 


Homemakers 


their 
the 
Future 


State officers, 


trict leaders of 


Association of 


\merica met November 4+ and 5 at the 
State University Teachers College at 


Oneonta. Staff members and students of 


the home economics department were 


1 
nostesses. 


During the workshop for leaders, 


1 
plans 


and policies for improving activities 


within the subdistricts were discussed 


Mrs. Betty Starr, homemaking teacher at 


North Syracuse Central School, and co 


ordinator of FHA leaders, served as con 


sultant for the workshop. 


Sandra Huber, a senior at Clarence 


Central School and president of the State 


Association of Future Homemakers of 
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\merica, was in charge of executive com 
Marks, as 


sociate in home economics education an 


mittee meetings. Georgiana 


State adviser of Future Homemakers of 


\merica, assisted 


Plans were made for the 1956 State 
meeting, which will be held at the State 


University Teachers College at 


May 11-13, 


(Oneonta, 
1956 
12 FHA 


State were from schools 


Members representing the 


subdistricts in the 
in Almond, Argyle, Baldwin, Bay Shore, 


Canton, Chenango Forks, Chittenango, 


Gilb« a, 


I_ud- 
Otego, Randolph 


Clarence, Dunkirk, Fulton, 


Groton, Heuvelton, Honeove Falls, 
Monticello, 


and Suffern. 


low \ ille, 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 





Special Education Teachers Confer 


W? AT'S NEW IN SPECIAL EDUCATION ” 
was the theme of the annual con- 


New York State Federation 


# the International Council for Excep- 


ference of 


tional Children at Hunter College, New 
York City, November 3-5. This meet- 
ing brought together from all parts of the 
State 1,000 


special education 
teachers and administrators, school physi- 


about 
cians, psychologists, nurse-teachers, social 
workers, guidance personnel and others 
working in the field or interested in the 
and = gifted 


education of handicapped 


children. 

The meeting offered those attending an 
opportunity to hear and discuss the most 
recent principles, methods and practices 
of educating children who are physically 
handicapped, mentally retarded, emotion- 
ally disturbed, and the gifted children. 
Joseph J. Endres, Chief of the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children, Division of Pupil 
Personnel Services, State Education De- 
partment, extended conference greetings, 
praising the State federation for its de- 
velopment in recent years. The attend- 
ance this year represented a several-fold 
increase over that of previous years. 
included — such 


Program highlights 


demonstrations as a “ Case Conference 


A Child with Muscular Dystrophy,” a 


‘Parent-Teacher Interview,” “ Curricu- 


lum Material in Programs for Mentally 
Retarded Children in Elementary, Junior 


High and Senior High Schools,” “ Speech 


Correction in the Integrated Program” 


and * Dancing and other Recreational 


\ctivities for Physically Handicapped 


Children.” 
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Dr. Francis J. Daly, Director of the 


Division of Pupil Personnel Services, was 


the moderator of a panel of experts who 
} 


started the conference by giving keynot 


talks in the various areas of interest. He 
ventured the prophecy that “the next 10 


years may well bring more progress in 


understanding, acceptance of responsi 


bilities and services to exceptional chil 
dren than the entire previous century 

| 
consultants at 


Giving leadership as 


various sessions were several staff mem 
bers of the Division of Pupil Personnel 


Services, including John Armstrong, as 
sociate in education of the handicapped ; 
Raphael Simches, associate in education 
of the handicapped; Mrs. Jane Anderson 
vision conserva 


Health 


LePine, assistant 


MecCullum, assistant in 


tion of the Bureau of Service ; 
in hearing 


Mrs. 


cur 


Thomas J. 
conservation of the same Bureau 
Madeleine F. 


riculum development, Division of Secon 


Coutant, assistant in 


Education, participated in the sec 
\nthony J. 


dary 
tion on educating the gifted. 
Pelone, of the Bureau for Handicapped 
Children, discussed what is new in edu 
cating children with vision handicaps 
Charles Gambert, school psychologist 
of the Niagara Falls Board of Education, 
took office as president of the New York 
State ICE 


program chairman for the meeting. 


Federation of the and was 


Mrs. 


Frances Koenig, teacher of physically 
limited children in New York City, was 
Mrs 


mentally 


treasurer, and 


Yonkers, 


chosen president-elect ; Anna 


Smerka, teacher of retarded 


children, JI.ackawanna, 


\nne 


secretary. 


Devoe, speech teacher, 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 





New Bulletin Com sletes Project 
I J 


tops riON OF A NEW BULLETIN 
Mathematics 7-8-9 completes a 
Vhis 


publication bridges the gap between the 


project begun several years ago 


elementary mathematics program recom- 


mended in \Jathematics jor Boys and 


Girls -l Handbook for Teachers, and 
the senior high school program as recom- 
mended in \/athematics 10-11-12. The 
three bulletins provide the broad trame- 


work for an integrated K—12 mathematics 
program. 

Mathematics is surely one of the most 
The 


needs of our technological society demand 


critical areas ot the curriculum. 
number of 
skills for 


an ever-increasing persons 


with advanced mathematical 


technical, scientific and engineering oc- 


cupations. very effort must be made 
to help all pupils achieve at their maxi- 
mum potential, because the school’s. re- 
sponsibility does not end with the attain- 
ment of minimum competency in the basic 
skills. 

The nature of growth in mathematical 


understandings and concepts demands a 


high degree of articulation throughout 
the entire program, from kindergarten 
school. \rticula- 


through the graduate 
tion is particularly important between the 
elementary and the early secondary school. 
Therefore, the program in grades 7 and & 
requires caretul planning at the local level. 

In .Jathematics 7-S—9 the content for 


grades 7 and & is combined. Thus it is 


necessary for each school system to or- 
ganize its own local program. Some 


ideas are given for setting up sequences 
for each grade, but these should be consid- 
ered as suggestive and not mandatory. 


It is obvious, however, that if the pro- 
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GORDON E. VAN HOOFT 
Assistant, Bureau of Secondary Edu 
Devel 


Pimnent 


cation Curriculum 


gram of grades 7 and & is to fit well into 


later work in mathematics, it must ex 
tend bevond arithmetic. 


The 


gested for these grades makes possible 


informal content sug 


geometry 


many firsthand experiences which can 


lend new flavor to both the teaching and 


learning process. Likewise, the simple 
algebraic material introduced in grade &, 
if properly handled, can open new hori 
zons tor many pupils 

Starting with the elective courses in 
grade 9, a differentiated program is sug- 
gested. This implements recommenda 


tions of the Basic Skills Conference- 


Clinics carried on under the Regents 
Council on Readjustment of High School 
Education. A complete discussion of the 
background for the 
presented in JJ/athematics for All High 
School Youth 

The 


elementary 


recommendation is 


core of course | for grade 9 is 


algebra However, the geo 


metric content introduced in grades 7 
and & is reviewed and extended and some 
simple trigonometry is introduced in a 
section on indirect measurement. Thus, 
continuous growth in new skills and con 
tinued maintenance of the basic skills are 
possible in arithmetic. 


No attempt has been made to develop 


a uniform course of study for course 2 or 
basic mathematics. The bulletin sug- 
gests suitable content and approaches. 
ach local school system must evolve a 
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rogram best suited to its pupils’ needs 
g 


has shown that such pupils 
] 


and 


experience 


require many firsthand experiences 


‘ e 1.,] tan sce - 
the best available teaching. Considera 


tion must be given to differences in both 


content and method if the mathematics 
program for this large group of pupils 
is to be effective. 

secondary 


The program for the early 


grades lays the foundation for the inte 
grated sequence recommended in .\/athe- 


matics 10-11-12. The 


to break artificial 


program attempts 
down the barriers set 
up by the traditional, compartmentalized 

While the 10th vear mathe 


1 essentially pl 


courses 


matics course its. stil ane 


geometry and may continue to be called 


that on report cards and transcripts, it 


has been revised to permit the main 
tenance of arithmetic and algebraic skills 


.}] 


is Well as to deve lop new skills in reon 


trv. Thus all mathematical skills are 


maintained and extended. 

The suggested 11th vear course is an 
integration of intermediate algebra and 
trigonometry rather than the traditional 
half-unit The advan 
tages are obvious if the 


luced early 


separate courses 
trigonometric 
in the course 


material is intro¢ 


I 
ind carried on simultaneously with the 
The 12th vear 


matics program consists of separate half 


1 
] 


work in algebra mathe 


unit courses in advanced algebra and solid 
geometry 

Schools are encouraged to experiment 
with the development of terminal basic 
mathematics courses at 


school level. 


the senior high 
Several schools are experi 
menting with advanced mathematics 
courses for pupils who plan to continue in 
scientific or engineering careers 


f Secondary Curriculum 


The Bureau « 
Development is planning to produce hand 


iY TT ks 


other resource material for 


The 


source unit of activities to enrich the 


and 


mathematics teachers first, a re 


teaching of the measurement area, is in 


preparation. 
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Five Associates Appointed 
Recent statf changes in the State Edu 
cation Department include 


\lary FE 


promotion as associate in toreigi 


HAYES received 


education, effective October 28 


BICKNELI KENNETH G 


ro D 


Joun FE 
NELSON and | 


manently appointed associates in educa 


DOHERTY were pert 


tion research, etfective November 16 

Jonx E, LENT was permanently ap 
pointed associate in education of the 
speech handicapped, etfective Novem 
ber 16 





Sec ondary School Supery isory 
Available 


exists in the 


Post 


(one vacancy state 
Education Department for a supervisor 
Phe tate 
Department is an 
nouncing an examination on February 
18, 1956, for those who file their appli 
before January 20. The 

is $6,940 a vear, rising 


increments to $8,470 


I 


of secondary education 


Civil Service 


cations on or 


opening salary 


In five annua 


Requirements for the position are 
a permanent secondary school princi 


pal’s certincate, the satistactory com 


pletion of 30 graduate semester hours 
at a recognized college or university 
with specialization in school adminis 
tration, organization and supervision, 
salistactory experi 
which 


and six vears of 


in secondary education, of 


have been in a 


ence 
two must 
or administrative capacity 


supervisory 


The duties of the position include 


advising secondary schools, bot! 
junior senior high 


roblems of instruction and 
| 


and schools, o1 

adminis 
tration 

\pplication forms and examination 

obtained from 

the Examinations Division, State Civil 

Department, 39 Columbia 


\lbany 7, N. Y. 


announcements may be 


service 
street, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





Multicounty Library Plan Completed 


A plan for a multicounty library sys- 
tem providing for a federation of libraries 
in Monroe, Livingston and Wayne Coun- 
ties is nearing completion. The Living- 
ston County Public Library, provisionally 
chartered last September, and the Wayne 
County Library System, provisionally 
chartered in October, plan to enter into a 
Monroe 


from the 


contract for service 
County Library System, chartered in 
1952. Each county has its own board of 


trustees. The chairman of the Living- 
ston County Board of Trustees is Archi- 
bald M. Holroyd of 
chairman of the Wayne County Board of 
Elve of Marion. 


Dansville, and the 


Trustees is Mrs. J. C 

It is proposed to provide for inter- 
service to the 
that 


library loan delivery 


libraries of the three counties, so 


readers may have the advantage of access 


to the diversified book resources of the 


region. Centralized book processing will 


be provided for all member libraries. 


Other benefits will be the provision of 


rotating book collections, a planned public 
relations program, advisory service to 


librarians and trustees and book selec- 


tion, and inservice training meetings for 
The 


seven libraries in Livingston County and 


librarians. boards of trustees of 
the ten libraries in Wayne County have 


voted to contract for the services which 


they will receive without charge. 
The tricounty library system will re- 
ceive both State 


Local libraries will continue to be financed 


county and support. 


through local support. The Livingston 
County Board of Supervisors in its 1956 
$2,603 Wayne 


Supervisors for the same vear 


budget voted and the 
County 


voted $3,324 for their respective library 
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systems. State aid will provide establish- 


ment grants to each, annual grants of 
$10,000 to each county and 75 percent 


reimbursal spent by the libraries for 


books, periodicals and binding. 





Department Publ ications 
I 


General Science Equipment Inventory 

This leaflet has been planned to present 
a consolidated list of apparatus and equip- 
ment recommended for the program in 
general science for grades 7, 8 and 9. It 
should serve as a convenient checklist for 
the annual science inventory and facilitate 
the ordering of equipment and supplies 
for the program in general science out- 
lined in The General Science Handbook, 
Parts 1, 2 and 3 


The Adjustment of the Partially Seeing 
Child in the Regular Classroom 

It is the purpose of this pamphlet to 
present suggestions to public school staffs 
for helping children with serious eve de- 
fects for whom transfer to a special class 
may be either impossible, impractical or 
inadvisable. With additional considera- 
tion and supplementary assistance, much 
may be done to eliminate some of the ob- 
stacles facing these children. 


Payroll Bookkeeping 

This manual is a supplement to the 
New York State Tentative Syllabus for 
Bookkeeping I and 11, The first part of 
the booklet contains a synopsis of high 
lights of the different payroll taxes. Part 
Il contains illustrative entries upon a 
sample payroll. 
Small Business Management 

This is a course outline for use by 
adult groups interested in increasing their 
knowledge and skills in the field of small 
business management. 
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Public School Enrollment Jumps 


The annual fall public school enroll- 
ment Wayne W. 


Soper, Chief of the Bureau of Statistical 


survey compiled by 
Services, shows an increase in upstate dis- 
tricts of 78,710 pupils and of 7,019 in 
New York City compared with the previ 


ous school year \s of about September 


30, 1955, the total enrollment in all public 

schools was 2,332,696, a net increase of 

85,729 over the previous September. 
New York City 921,472 


pupils enrolled as compared with 914,453 


reported 
the previous year. The upstate as well 
as the New York City enrollments were 
affected slightly by the lower number of 
births in 1949 and 1950, both years being 
Children from 


these two birth years entered school in 


below the 1947 high point. 


September 1955. 

Fifty-six cities of the State, in addition 
to New York City, reported a combined 
increase of 10,201 pupils. These cities, 
together with the increase in each, are: 
\lbany, 167; Auburn, 88; Batavia, 121: 
Beacon, 98; Binghamton, 90; Buffalo, 


130; Canandaigua, 96; Cohoes, 11: 


Corning, 344; Cortland, 178: Dunkirk, 
83; Elmira, 120; Geneva, 197: Glen 
Cove, 313; Glens Falls, 119: Glovers 


ville, 7; Hornell, 66; Hudson, 54; Ithaca, 


261; Jamestown, 98; Johnstown, 78: 
Kingston, 221; Lackawanna, 178; Lock- 
port, 122; Long Beach, 270; Mechanic 
ville, 173; Middletown, 113; Mount 
Vernon, 224+; New Rochelle, 336; New- 
burgh, 453; Niagara Falls, 746; North 
Tonawanda, 265; Norwich, 77; Ogdens 
burg, 62; Olean, 15; Oneida, 455; 


? 


Oneonta, 32: Oswego, 66: 


Plattsburgh, 5; Port Jervis, 26; Rens 


selaer, 62: Rochester, 995; 


Rve, 8&2: Salamanca, 18: Saratoga 


Springs, +; Sherrill, 159; Syracuse, 519; 


Tonawanda, 252; Troy, 91; Utica, 183; 
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Peekskill, Ss : 


Rome, 141; 


Watervliet, 81; White 


493 


Watertown, 328; 
Plains, 227: Yonkers, 
Four cities reported decreased enroll 


Fulton, 2; Little Falls, 13; 


ments 

Poughkeepsie, 142; Schenectady, 375; a 
total decrease of 532 The decrease in 
some of these cities is due to a loss ot 


nonresident pupils and to the opening of 
new parochial schools 
lhe 


same enrollment for both years 


city of Amsterdam reported the 


Of the 107 villages with superintend 
ents of schools, 98 reported increased en 
rollments aggregating 25,796 pupils, and 
9 reported decreased enrollments aggre 
gating 495 pupils. This resulted in a net 
gain of 25,301 pupils in these villages 
The survey reports enrollments at the 
beginning of the school year. Year-end 
enrollments will be larger because schools 
continue to enroll pupils during the school 


vear 





Discussion Program Formed 


\ reading-discussion program which 
concentrates on problems of education and 


New 


(sreat 


the schools has been launched in 
York City under the name of The 
Books Foundation, a nonprofit organiza 
tion. Operating under a grant from the 


\dult 


tion has prepared 


founda 


list of 


Fund for Education, the 
a provisional 
“ the most important educational writings 
of our age and of times past” which it 
offers to study groups formed of teachers, 


+ 


school administrators and parents to 


deepen their already intensive interest in 
educational issues 

Further information may be obtained 
Foundation, 246 


N. 


Books 


Ve rk ] * 


from The Great 
Fifth Avenue, New 
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Physical Education Review Urged 


Snes \ REPORT THAT 57.9 PER- 
cent of American ¢ 

physical fitness failed in one or more of 
Moffitt, 


\ssociate Commissioner of Education, has 


six categories, Dr. Frederick J 
urged school administrators throughout 
the State to reexamine their programs of 
health, physical education and recreation 
to see what possible improvements can 
be made 

The comparison between the condition 
of American children and their European 
counterparts, who were found to fail only 
to the extent of 8.7 percent, was made by 
Dr. Hans Kraus, associate professor of 
physical medicine and rehabilitation at 
New York University. 

Dr. Moffitt pointed out that the schools 
must initiate and accept responsibility for 
a complete program that insures physical 
fitness as a prime objective. This ob- 
jective, as outlined by the Division of 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea 
tion, includes the development of muscu 
lar strength sufficient to meet daily needs 
and cope with emergencies as they arise; 


stamina to continue necessary tasks with 


*hildren tested for 


out undue fatigue and energy to partici 
pate in recreation after a day's work; 
cardio-respiratory endurance for sus 
tained effort in activities involving motion 
of the entire body; agility which allows 
a wide range of body movements to take 
place with ease; speed for rapid move- 
ment when personal safety requires it; 
control in coordinating body movements 
<illfully, and knowledge and _ skill in a 
wide variety of recreational activities to 
insure continued participation 

In his letter to school superintendents, 
elementary and secondary school princi- 
pals and directors of health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation, Dr. Moffitt con- 
cludes: 

It behooves all of us to work closely 
together to carry forward the overall 
programs of health, physical education 
and recreation which rightly place 
physical fitness as one of their cardinal 
objectives. Only thus will we be able 
to develop programs the results of 
which will refute the rather general 
impression that we are a Nation of 


soities.”” Only thus will we continue 


to breed alert and competent American 
citizens. 





Addresses College Group 
Dr. Edwin R. Vai 


Commissioner for Pupil Personnel Serv 


WKleeck, .\ssistant 
ices and Adult Education, gave the 
closing address at the annual meeting of 
the Inter-Collegiate Association held in 
November at the State University College 
for Teachers at Albany. The organiza 
tion comprises student government lead- 
ers from the State teacher-preparation in- 
stitutions. Dr. Van Kleeck’s topic was 
“ How Can Student Preparation and Re 
sponsibility in Campus Life Be Developed 


More Effectively?” 
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Application Date Advanced 

Teachers, group workers and_ social 
workers interested in jobs in) summer 
camps next year must advance their job- 
hunting plans, according to the special 
Camp Unit of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service. The Camp Unit, which 
places hundreds of counselors without fee 
each season, moved up the opening date of 
its placement activity for the 1956 camp 
season to December 19, 1955. 

Inquries may be addressed to Muriel 
Sobel, The Camp Unit, 
Office, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 
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Che Division of Research in the State 


education Department is engage 


ducting a census of children with I. Q.’s 


below 50 in New York State. This study 


is part of a larger research program of the 
Mental Health Commission, authorized 
by the State Legislature and sponsored 


jointly by the Education Department and 


the Department of Mental Hygiene. The 


new project reflects the widely shared 


concern for the welfare of children witl 
| 


low |. Q.’s for whom school districts can 


-]- 
li sses 


now maintain special training ¢ 


The purpose of the census is to get an 


accurate understanding of the size of the 


problem and more adequate information 


in regard to the geographic distribution 


of children in this category throughout 
the State. 


help in forming policies and decisions on 


The census should be of great 


needed legislation. 
The Division hopes to secure the neces 


sary data from public, parochial and 


Census Begun of Children with Low I. Q. 


private schools, fro 


-] ‘- 

clinics and trom 
as ] , xs 

asking the superu 


re cord Dial ks have 
tl 


hames of chiidrel 


these institutions 


} 


viewing the exclusio1 


the Department 


placed on ind 
Sas 
hetized if avoid 
tions 


The value of the 


in most studies, 


census will hinge upon 


s 


] 


school administrators 





hem Phe Divisio 


ividual 
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nad smatl errors in 


uly affect the final 


names a4re ely 
cards ind ulpl t 
elin nal dupli " 
il i it Lik 
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census will depend 
completeness Phe 
children 1 not large 
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Department Appoints Publications Editor 


A. Ranger Tyler, former editorial 
assistant in the Bureau of Publications in 
the State Education Department, has re 
turned to the Bureau as education publi- 
cations editor, after an absence of more 
than 10 years. 

A graduate of Rutgers College, Mr. 
Tyler taught school before entering news 
paper work, which occupied him for 13 
years in Plattsburgh and Albany. From 
1941 to 1944 he 


assistant in the Bureau of Publications, 


served as editorial 
leaving to become technical editor in 
leaving ‘ 


December 1955 


Columbia University 


Research 


capacity in the 


Group in the office o 


Chief of the Navy 


he was on the st 


Later he 


Operations 


Division of War 


served in the sam«e 


Research 


| the Commander-in 
From 1945 to 1955 


of the Division of 


State Publicity in the New York State 


Department of Commerce. He resigned 


as director of the 


Publicity in June, 


Bureau of Business 


joining the State Edu 


cation Department as consultant, in which 


capacity he served until his appointment 


to his present position on December 1. 
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school lunch director, 


\nn 


Diocese ot 


Schmitt, 


Buttalo, was installed as 


president, and Helen O'Brien, school 


lunch manager of Troy High School was 
New York 


\ssociation at 


chosen president-elect of the 


State School Food Service 


the annual convention in Buffalo in 
November. 
The convention theme, * \Working To- 


gether for a Better School Lunch Pro- 


gram, aimed to develop and interpret 


the major goals of the school lunch pro 


gram to more than 525 members and 


State School Food Service Group Installs Officers 





lunch 


Dorothy Tyers, school 


guests 
Toronto, Canada, 


attended. 


director of the city otf 
and six members of her stattf 

Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan, professor 
Columbia 


stated the 


emeritus, iers College, 


University, at one luncheon 


need of school lunch personnel to work 





Supervision Workshops 


The need for improved techniques and 
better understanding of the function of 
was 


school — supervision 


North Country 


elementary 


stressed at two recent 
meetings on the subject. 

These workshops, held at the State 
University Teachers Colleges at Potsdam 
on October 27 and at Plattsburgh on No 
vember 1, were the 24th and 25th in a 
series sponsored by the Bureau of Ele- 


Walter A. 


LeBaron, Bureau Chief, was the principal 


mentary School Supervision. 


speaker. 

Superintendents, central school princi- 
pals, elementary school principals and ele- 
mentary school supervisors for each of the 
areas attended the general meetings and 
group sessions. 

The 26th workshop of the series is 
tentatively scheduled for April 11, 1956, 
at the State University Teachers College 
The 
Livingston, Ontario and Wyoming will be 


at Geneseo. counties of Genesee, 
included. 
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with all groups within the school and 
conmunity. 

The fifth annual New York State 
School Food Service Convention will be 
held October 11—13, 1956, at the Shera 
ton-Ten Eyck Hotel in Albany. 

At San Diego Meeting 
Kleven of New York State’s district 


superintendents together with Dr. A. W. 
Schmidt, Assistant 


School Finance and 


Commissioner for 
\dministrative Serv- 
ices, and Francis E. Griffin, Chief of the 


Bureau of Rural Administrative Services 
State Education Department, at- 
10th National 


Rural Area Superintendents 


of the 


tended the Conference of 


County and 


at San Diego, Calif. in October. New 
president of the national conference 1s 
Harry \V. Gross of Mineola, district 


superintendent of schools of the second 
supervisory district of Nassau County. 

Smith of 
Buffalo, 


\urora, 


Others attending were J. E. 
Hoeldtke of 


Buell of East 


Deposit, Ernest H 
William R. 
Howard G. Sackett of Port Leyden, John 
B. Hopf of New City, Calvin U 


Post, Guyon J. 


Smith 
of Painted Carter of 
Avoca, Walter M. Ormsby of Patchogue, 
I. Craig Donnan of Newfield and Morris 


J. Livingston of Williamson. 
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dren. He could listen to stories and, in 
turn, tell of his own experiences to other 
children, could participate in music, could 
help care for pets and plants, could help 
count the number of children at the tables 
for lunch, could climb and lift and build, 
under the supervision of the teacher. It 
is of great psychological value for the 
blind child to do what other children are 


doing. 


Soon Learns To Orient Self 
The blind child had 


priate preschool experience and has not 


who has appro- 
been part of an overprotective home en- 


vironment soon learns to orient himself 
to the physical setting of the classroom. 
He will not need a guide after he has 
become acquainted with the room, other 
than the opportunity to place his hand 
arm of a classmate and follow 
the 


one area of activity to another part of the 


on the 


beside him as children move from 


room. He soon becomes acquainted with 
the placement in the room of objects such 
as tables and chairs, washbasin, work- 
tables, sandbox and other pieces of furni- 
ture and equipment. 

At the beginning of the school year 
he will naturally have to rely upon the 
the little 


more than would be true of a seeing child. 


teacher and other children a 
The children can take turns as guides 
so that no one child is burdened with this 
responsibility and is kept from exercising 
the freedom he should have during the 


The blind child 


tually orients himself to larger areas in 


day's activities. even 
the school setting, the halls, the gymna- 
sium and later the playground. How- 
ever, he will, for the most part, have to 
depend upon a classmate or the teacher 
for guide service in order to move about 


readily and not hold up the group as the 


December 1955 





Blind Boy Attends Regular Kindergarten 


children move from one part of the build- 
ing to another. 

He soon acquaints himself with the 
equipment in the gymnasium and on the 
playground. He will enjoy active physi 
cal play, such as tumbling and small circle 
On the 


where the play area may not be so restric 


group activities. playground 


tive, the teacher will have to keep a 
watchful eye on him to make certain that 


he does not come in contact with moving 


objects and equipment which will do him 
physical harm. 
The child totally 


ck Is 


without sight 
need some additional help and guidance 
and the teacher should use every oppor- 
tunity to give additional assistance, yet 
not be overprotective of the child nor de- 
prive the other children of the attention 
they should have. As with the child who 
sees, the blind child will receive his share 
of bumps as he unavoidably comes in con 
tact with objects and children during the 


day’s activities. 


Can Contribute to Group Learning 


At times the teacher will need to be 
able to improvise readily and make some 
sacrifice in time or eftort to meet special 
needs as they arise. Billy would profit 
immeasurably from his acceptance by both 


the teacher and the children as his efforts 


to participate are rewarded by under 
standing and encouragement. Yet, the 


atmosphere of the classroom should not 
be so sheltering as to discourage initia- 
tive and participation in activities and 
retard Billy's integration into the group 
\s he utilizes his other senses of taste, 
smell, touch and hearing, he will be able, 
in turn, to contribute to the group in a 
variety of learning situations. 

Billy's teacher had visited a nearby 
school where a blind child was attending 
kindergarten, observed the situation and 


conferred with the teacher regarding va- 
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rious problems 


This served to dispel 


her lingering doubts but also to empha- 


size that problems do arise and that her 


] 


would be tested 


aided 


approach, rather 


Ingenuity on numerous 


occasions lt toward a realistic 


than one characterized 


by maudlin sympathy 


Billy and his mother visited the kinder 


garten class for brief periods during se\ 


eral weeks preceding the close of the 
school year. This gave Billy opportunity 
the teacher 


ool the 


to become acquainted with 


prior to his admission to scl fol 


lowing tall, to orient himself somewhat 
to the physical setting of the classroom, 


even to join a few of his neighborhood 


friends in some of the activities, for ex 


ample, when the group gathered around 
the teacher during storytelling periods 
Thus, when Billy entered school the set 
ting was not entirely strange, and his 


initial adjustment was much less difficult 
than it might have been without the visits 


to school. 


Admission Delayed a Week 


In September, Billy’s admission was 


postponed until the second week of 


school. Thus, the teacher was free to 


give her full time to the usual confusion 
centering around beginning school adjust 
When 


W eek, 


ments of kindergarten children 
Billy 


he entered a 


started school the following 


classroom atmosphere that 


was warm and comfortable. There was 
the expected hesitancy to part with his 
mother but this feeling left him when 
the teacher took Billy's hand and_ led 


him to the little boy with whom he had 


spent many hours near his home. 


Yes 


can go to kindergarten Will Billy be 


— 


1 
| 


Billy does not see, but he, too, 


to continue in the local schools next 
> That depends upon the develop- 


vear: 


ment of a special program for blind chil 
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dren in the area in which he lives. Ob 
viously, when the blind child enters first 
grade he must have some specialized sup 


plementary assistance which the regular 


grade teacher has neither the 


ret 
hirst 


skill 
Even if the spe 
however, 


nor the time to provide. 
ee Ine levelor 
Clal program does not develop, 


Billy will have had another year at home 


before his enrollment in one of the spe 
cial schools. 
Some Not Properly Equipped 
Not all blind children, for one reason 


or another, are equipped to function in 


kindergartens with sighted children. But 
for those who are emotionally and so 
cially ready for such placement, this op 
portunity should not be denied. They can 


attend kindergarten 1f administrators, su 


pervisory personnel, parents and teachers 


are willing to make the necessary adjust 
ments as well as make some degree of 
sacrifice Lack of vision need not be the 
insurmountable handicap most of us con 
sider it to be 

\ child’s hand may reach out for help 


[f with genuine and sincere acceptance 


we take that hand and guide him to ever 


widening opportunities that contribute to 


] 


his healthy growth and development, his 


eventual satisfactory integration among 


his fellowmen cannot long elude him 





Washington Visits 


High school pupils visiting Washingtot 


in the spring will be able to attend free 
concerts offered by the National Sym 


phony Orchestra. Concerts are scheduled 


from April 27 through May 31, on a daily 


basis, and will be called ‘ Music for 


Young America 
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